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MEMORANDA 


At the capture of Isernia (Aesernia) English soldiers 
saw remains of an aqueduct and a Roman bridge. They 
must also have seen a lesson in history twice repeating 
itself, for twice in ancient times this town gained fame 
for enduring the rigors of war. A colony established 
there by Rombe i in 295 B.C. sided with the parent city in 
the Second Punic War. Patriotically enduring a famine 
as long as it could, it was again pro- Roman during the 
Social “Ww ar. Driven by hunger, it surrendered and be- 
came a stronghold tor the enemy, and for this fall it 
felt the full force of revenge at the hands of Sulla. 


But an even more famous place provides an e? xample 
of classical irony in United Press dispatches of Novem- 
ber 16. Yugoslav fliers who escaped from the Eleusis 


airfield when the Nazi tide engulfed the Balkans in 
1941 returned aboard new American Liberators and left 
the field in smoke and flames. As Eleusis was associated 
long ago with rites of initiation, so it was an enthusias- 
tic initiation for these Yugoslav crews in their first 
operation since being incorporated into the United 
States Fifteenth Strategic Air Force. One is inevitably 
reminded of Cicero’s reflections (Att. 6.1) when 
Appius constructed a propylaeum at Eleusis. 

C. Howarp SMITH 
DUNBAR TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 
LEISENRING, PENNSYLVANIA 


At its luncheon meeting December 4 the Chicago 
Classical Club heard a talk on Galla Placidia by Mr. 


Theodore Buenger. 





COMMENT 
The Attitude of Horace toward Art 


Horace’s réactions his contemporaries’ mad _pur- 
suit of the arts (as he thought of it) are seen in all his 
writings, beginning with the Epodes and Satires, con- 
tinuing in the Odes, and culminating in the Epistles. 
They are revealed in his many comments on the various 
aspects of art but are most obtrusive in his allusions to 
the extensive building operations in Rome, at Tusculum, 
Baiae, and elsewhere. With the receipt of the Sabine 
estate 1n 33 Horace experienced a feeling of satis- 
faction and contentment that so often 1s expressed in 
his poetry; and freque ntly the Sabine villa, simple and 
modest but comfortable, as he thought it, is contrasted 
with the pretentious halls of the “wealthy. Thus, in 
thanking Maecenas for his generosity, Horace writing 
In 31 B.C. says: 
Libenter hos et omne militabitur 
bellum in tuae spem gratiae.... 
Neque ut superni villa candens Tusculi 
Circaea tangat moenia. (Epode 1.23-4, 29-30) 1 

This is a loyal friend’s tribute to a generous benefactor, 





ICf. Sat. 1.5.26, for villa candens, and 2.6.40-58, for Horace 
and Maecenas. 


AND CONJECTURE ON HORACE 


in which pure friendship (amicitia) is contrasted with 
mere practical advantage (sus), much as Cicero had 
presented the ideal in his De Amicitia. 

Horace contemplated the extensive building activities 
of his time with great dissatisfaction, if not with alarm. 
Recalling the simple, primitive times of Romulus and 

g | I 
Cato, he says: 
nec fortuitum spernere caespitem 
leges sinebant, oppida publico 
sumptu iubentes et deorum 
templa novo decorare saxo.2 

In another Ode the triumphant movement of the 
meter seems to reinforce the moralist’s reflections as he 
declares: 

Non ebur neque aureum 
mea renidet in domo lacunar, 
non trabes Hymettiae 
premunt columnas ultima recisas Africa, 
(Odes 2.18.1-5) 

Here Horace is thinking of the luxurious estates at 
Baiae on the Bay of Naples. The key to a proper inter- 
pretation of all such passages is to be found in the Ode 
written in 28 B.c., just after the dedication by Octavian 





2Odes 2.15.17-20; cf. 3.1.45-8. 
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of the famous temple to the Palatine Apollo in October 
of that year. Here Horace says: 
Quid dedicatum poscit Apollinem 
vates? 
Then he specifies, among various requests that are to 
be rejected by the poet, 
non aurum aut ebur Indicum .. . aureis . . . culullis.3 


Both gold and ivory were being extensively employed 
at hie time for costly artistic decorations in architec- 
ture, sculpture, household furniture, drinking cups, and 
sundry articles. Thereupon Horace announces his own 
ideal of life—simple, plain living but thinking of a 
high order. 

If the villa in the Sabine hills now commonly identi- 
fied as that of Horace is really his,> we ourselves can 
test the accuracy and sincerity of Horace’s comparisons 


when he contrasts his plain, inexpensive estate with the ' 


luxury and extravagance of the Roman élite, who 
possessed summer homes along the Italian coast and in 
the hilly interior. Existing remains of this Sabine farm 
indicate a modest though comfortable home; and his 
neighbors and friends were anything but aristocrats 
(Sat. 2.6.59-76), often observing with a good deal of 
merriment Horace’s attempted (or pretended) labor 
on the farm (Epist. 1.14.39). The farm itself—if that 
were necessary—clearly establishes the seriousness and 
honesty of Horace’s words as he chides his contempor- 
aries for their love of display, luxury, frivolity, and the 
many sins that resulted therefrom. A like sentiment is 
later reflected in the caustic words of Tacitus, who, de- 
scribing the rapid progress of the Romanization of the 
Britons, comments: paulatimque discessum ad delenim- 
enta vitiorum, porticus et balnea et conviviorum ele- 
gantia. idque apud imperitos bumanitas vocabatur, 
cum pars servitutis esset.© Even Maecenas’ great house 
on the Esquiline could not avoid a shaft from Horace’s 
bow: 
Fastidiosum desere copiam et 
molem propinquam nubibus arduis; 


omitte mirari beatae 
fumum et opes strepitumque Romae.7 





3Odes 1.31.1-2, 6.10-1; cf. Epist. 2.3.434-5. 

4See Ode 2.18.1-5, Epist. 1.6.53-4, 2.2.180-2; Sat. 2.6.103. 

5For discussions of the Sabine estate, see Price in Memoirs 
Am. Acad. in Rome 10, 1932, 137-42, with Plates; and Blake, 
8, 1930, 89-90 for the mosaic floors; E. K. Rand, A Walk to 
Horace’s Farm, Cambridge 1930; G. H. Hallam, Horace at 
Tibur and the Sabine Farm, Harrow 1927; R. S. Conway in 
The Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 12, 1928, 22-30; 
Payson Sibley Wild, The Valley and Villa of Horace, Chicago 
1915; A. H. Nash-Williams, Horace on Himself, London 1939. 
All modern discussions, however, are based on the original 
article of G. Luigi, Mon. Ant. 31, 1926, 457-600, with Plates. 

6Agricola 21.3. Horace criticizes elaborate porticos in Odes 
2.15.14-6. His own Sabine house had a porticus (Sat. 1.4. 
133-4), or strictly a criptoporticus which, in modern recon- 
structions of the house, is placed on the south. 

7Odes 3.29.9-12; cf. Epode 9.1-4. On moles applied to a 
large building, see Odes 2.15.1-2 (Baiae), and Vergil, Aen. 
1.421-2 (Priam’s palace). 





In this poem Maecenas is urged to visit Horace at the 
Sabine farm and rest. Elsewhere Horace declares that 
imported and expensive marble columns and marble 
pavements in a house are indications of artificiality in 


life.8 


Among the various objets d’art which Horace is led 
to criticize bronzes and silver plates are particularly 
conspicuous. As an advocate of the simple life he re- 
garded such things as unnecessary, if not positively 
bad (Sat. 1.4.28; 6.116-8; 2.3.20-2; 7.72-3, 953 Epist. 
1.6.17-8; 2.2.180-2). The Romans of the Augustan 
period seem to have attached special value to bronzes; 
and the collecting of Corinthian bronzes, in particular, 
appears to have developed into a kind of mania since 
Suetonius has preserved the current rumor that Octavian 
and Antony had actually proscribed people in order to 
get their Corinthian bronzes (Suet., Aug. 70.2; cf. 71.1; 
Pliny, N.H. 34.2.6; K. Scott in Memoirs Am. Acad. in 
Rome XI 1933, 20-1). In an earlier paper (cw 36, 
1942, 88) the case of Tibullus was cited, in which it 
appears that the poet’s father was a connoisseur of 
bronzes to such an extent that he dissipated the family 
fortune. 


Golden cups received Horace’s disapproval (Odes 
1.31.10-1; cf. Epist. 2.3.434). His own ideal is expressed 


in the words: 


Vivitur parvo, bene cui paternum 
splendet in mensa tenui salinum.9 


Horace makes slighting references to statuary and 
painting, often with a corresponding emphasis on the 
superiority of poetry.!9 At the opening of the Ars 
Poetica he contrasts the ideal of the poet with that of a 
painter who attempts incongruous effects;!! but Horace 
here resorts to extreme examples, as a passage in Lu- 
cretius (5.878-924) definitely shows. His confirmed 
belief was that only the poet could insure immortality 
to the great;!? and a poem is always a more acceptable 
gift chem a patera, a bronze bowl, a tripod, a painting, 
or a statue (Odes 4.8.1-8). Such objets d’art Horace 
here calls deliciae (‘bric-a-brac’). He further pro- 





8Epist. 1.10.19-25. His Sabine house had rather conven- 
tional and simple mosaic floors with some affinities to those at 
Pompeii; see Blake, as in note 5 above, Plate 24, Fig. 2, and 
Plate 37, Fig. 4. 

9Odes 2.16.13-4; cf. Sat. 1.3.13-5; 6.116-8, for his table 
furnishings at the Sabine farm; Epist. 1.5.1-2. Nevertheless, 
when Horace invites Phyllis to join him in celebrating Mae- 
cenas’ birthday (Odes 4.11.6), he says: ridet argento domus. 
I take this to be an illustration of his principle, dulce est 
desipere in loco (Odes 4.12.28)! 

10Sat. 2.3.23, 64; 7.95-101; Epist. 2.2.180-2; Odes 4.8.1-8. 

L1Epist. 2.3.1-23; cf. 1.232-44. In Sat. 2.7.95-101 he alludes 
to the popular craze for the paintings of the Sicyonian artist 
Pausias, a famous work by’ whom was to be seen in the 
Portico of Pompey (Pliny, N.H. 35.123-7). 

12Odes 4.8; cf. 3.30. See Kirby Flower Smith on Tibullus 
1.4.61,63ff. 
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claims his belief in the superiority of poetry and boldly 
declares his own accomplishments in the famous words: 
Exegi monumentum aere perennius 
regalique situ pyramidum altius.13 
When he addresses Maecenas, 
omen rerum, his use of the metaphor in columen 
(Odes 2.17. 4; Pindar, Ol. 2.90, calls Hector dwaxov 
éorpaBi xiova for an entirely different reason; this 
metaphor is common in Greek) might seem to be 
deviating slightly from Horace’s professed belief that 
marble calaane are a sign of artificiality and thereby 


mearum grande decus 


to be striking an senlissiemaeiaiin note. But the com- 
bination of grande decus with columen recalls his 


declaration that he did not regard Maecenas’ friendship 
in the nature of mere practical advantage (decus is 
applied to Maecenas also in Odes 1.1.2, where it 1s 
joined with praesidium), and the harshness of the ad- 
dress is softened thereby, in case one is inclined to be 
a bit critical. 

The ultimate reasons for Horace’s peculiar treatment 
of the arts appear to be several. First, no doubt, was 
his conviction that poetry is the supreme art and that 
it is so greatly superior that it cannot be compared with 
or painting (cf. TAPhA 66, 
reflects 
an 


architecture, sculpture, 
1935, 252-3). Second, such a view likewise 
Horace’s ‘philosophy of life as a Roman satirist, 
advocate of the simple life as against the extravagance 
and artificiality of contemporary civilization. It has 
been observed that satirist, moral philosopher, epigram- 
matist, each in his own way, believed or pretended to 
believe that civilization is a curse, and looked back to 
the* primitive Golden Age as the ideal time.!4 Hence, 
declared that civilization was born in the 
; cf. 3.33ff.); and art was said to be con- 
trary to the principle of the simple life ({ Tibullus], i.e. 
3-3, an imitation of both Tibullus and 
Horace). This seems strange in view of the fact that 
Octavian-Augustus had borin adorning Rome with 
countless works of art, very largely for didactic pur- 
poses. But Horace was laudator temporis acti and could 
not take the _ liberal view that Vergil adopted 
(see cw 36, 1942, 87-9). Even less could he experience 
any part of the thrill that Pindar felt as he beheld 
Greece at the close of the Persian wars beautifying its 
cities on every hand with countless works of art by 
the great masters. In all this we may believe that 
Horace was only asserting his honesty and his inde- 
pendence of soul. 

A third influence is to be found in Horace’s early 
life and training. Whatever may have been the degree 
of his father’s competence, it was sufficient to afford 
the boy the best education then possible in Rome. His 
father likewise became his escort to and from school, 


Tibullus 
country (2.1 





Ly gdamus 





13Odes 3-30.1-2. Livy, Praef. 6, likewise uses monumentum 


in the semi- metaphorical sense. 


Smith on Tibullus 1.3.35-46. 


M4K. F. 


giving him wholesome lessons in proper conduct and 
in the ideals of life. This was a strict discipline (Sat. 
1.6) which the poet never forgot and one that led him 
early in life to become a keen observer and critic of 
his contemporaries (Sat. 1.4.104-43). Meanwhile he 
had been practicing the simple way of living, training 
himself to be content with that which is enough.!5 
Stoic philosophy would likewise encourage such an 
ideal and would encourage a depreciation of the many 
decorative devices that were now becoming common. 
Horace appears to have wavered between Stoicism and 
Epicureanism when he saw fit to follow any one, school 
of thought at all.!6 Plato must have taught Horace 
many a lesson, even to the extent of pointing out, as he 
does so frequently, that the arts can never declare the 
higher, ultimate truth. 

The defeat of the Republican cause at Philippi in 
42 B.c. left Horace dismayed and bitter. It is true, of 
course, that his receipt of the Sabine estate in 33, his 
reception into the literary circle of Maecenas, and his 
rapid progress in letters removed a part of the earlier 
sting; but he could not wholly forget, and apparently 
never mellowed beyond the point df accepting the new 
régime as inevitable. In a sense, then, Rome was not 
lis city and Italy was not his country, save when in 
the peace and quiet of the Sabine hills he could feast his 
mind on the words of the ancients and forget the pass- 
ing world. It is safe to say that Horace, like Plato, 
looked for a better city, which was still to be built. 
Thus temperament, early training, experience, and the 
character of the times, all conspired to make Horace 
the inimitable satirist and moral philosopher. If the 
use made of the arts by his fellow Romans displeased 
him, it was because they seemed to fail in their under- 
standing of the fitness of things. 

E. L. HIGHBARGER 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Horace’s Satiric Use of Fable 


Horace, master of satire, knows how to employ all 
the devices and auxiliary techniques which will con- 
tribute to the appeal as well as to the effectiveness of 
his little caustic comments on human folly. One of 
these subsidiary elements is the fable. It is only a 
minor ingredient in his satiric mélange, but he skil- 
fully dened it in, with fine literary taste, to lend to 
certain parts of his work a new variety of pleasant but 
pungent flavor. 

Springing from the same fund of popular wisdom as 


the proverb, but more directly poetic in its handling of 
common experience, the fable is by nature an excellent 





15Sat. 1.1. On these several topics see the interesting paper 
of J. H. Bury, Greece and Rome 3, 1934, 65-73. 

16Epist. 1.1.13-9; 4.15-6. The Stoic sage was expected not 
to stand and gaze at pictures (Sat. 2.7.95; Cicero, Parad. 5.2). 
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means of satire. To convey a moral lesson through a 
story in which foibles are humorously but sharply delin- 
eated in non-human subjects, yet with an inescapable 
reHlection of the reader personally, is to make your 
sermon delicious to consume but acrid enough on assim- 
ilation.! It is not strange then, that “the apologue 1s 
one of the oldest elements of Latin satire,’ as Paul 
Lejay remarks (Q. Horati Flacci Opera: Satires, Paris 
1911, Ixxix). Ennius and Lucilius used it occasionally, 
but not with such distinction as Horace.? Conversely, 
Phaedrus, making the fable his special literary pursuit, 
built upon satire, borrowing from Horace the technique 
of moral anecdote and personal caricature and seeking, 
with the satirist, the same end: ridentem dicere verum 


(L. Havet, Phaedri Fabulae, Paris 1895, 254-6). 


In Dr. Johnson’s definition, “A fable or apologue 
seems to be, in its genuine state, a narrative in which 
beings irrational, and sometimes inanimate, are, for the 
purpose of moral instruction, feigned to act and speak 
with human interests and passions.” The strict fable, 
then, must be distinguished from the myth (always of 
popular origin), the literary myth (such as that of Er 
in Plato), the parable (in which lower creation does 
not assume human actions and passions), and the mere 
moral anecdote, such as Horace’s tale of the toiling ant 
(Serm. 1.1.32-8; cf, Theocritus 17.107, Vergil, Georg 
1.186, Phaedrus 4.25.16-22), which draws a lesson (nam 
exemplo est), but does not attribute human powers to 
beasts. (See the [unsigned] article in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica!+ g.20-1 and Duff, Roman Satire, 


106.) 


The finest, as well as the most detailed, fable in the 
Sermones is that of the Town Mouse and Country 
Mouse.3 Horace uses the tale to enforce his plea for 
the superiority of simple country life over luxurious 
but unstable urban ease. In the telling, he gets in many 
obvious lashings of human silliness. Such is the 
fastidious scorn of the city mouse who but nibbles and 
rejects the choicest crumbs his poor, self-effacing host 
can muster; or the simple-minded awe of the rustic 
over his friend’s account of city grandeurs; or the com- 
placent showing off of the rich mouse as he adds 
course on course, ostentatiously humbling himself to 
give each proffered morsel an experimental lick of rec- 
ommendation. The sudden terror of both on the entry 
of the hounds conveys Horace’s moral in a way that 





1]. Wight Duff puts the point thus: “Bad men are like bad 
beasts or worse. This is why fable stings. The satiric shaft 
goes home, because the plain resemblance pricks a guilty con- 
science’ (Roman Satire, Sather Lecture XII, Berkeley 1936, 
107). 

2See Pierre Constant, Fables de Phédre, Paris 1937, ix; 
Lejay, Ixxix-Ixxx. For recent literature on classical fable, see 
W. Port’s survey for 1925-37 in Bursian’s Jahresbericht 240, 
1933, 63-94, and 265, 1939, I-29. 

3Serm. 2.6.79-117. For an analysis, see O. Jacob, Le Rat de 
ville et le rat des champs, EC 4, 1935, 130-54. 


could hardly be more picturesque and forceful. The 
whole fable is handled with masterly skill, and 1s not- 
able for its succinctness, fine choice and position of 
words, vivid depiction, and satiric humor. It is clearly 
both an ornament and a passage of high satiric effect. 

In that long satire on himself at the tongue of his 
slave Damasippus, Horace humorously uses the fable 
of the frog who tried to puff himself up to the size of 
an ox (Serm. 2 .3.314-20), for since the poet seems to 
Damasippus to fancy he can match the splendor of 
great Maecenas’ buildings, the parallel is apt: Haec a te 
non multum abludit imago. In this artful and humor 
ous manner, Horace castigates his (and other people’s) 
vanity by indirection, with fine satiric effect. 

Other passages also depend for their satire on allusion 
to well-known fables. The madness of social ambition 
is derided by reference to the sham mightiness of the 
fox in the story of her parading as a lion: astuta in- 
genuum volpes imitata leonem (Serm. 2. 3: 185-6). In 
his defense of his satires against the critics, Horace 
clothes his threat of biting Rack still more fiercely by 
invoking the fable of the Viper and the File: fragili 
quaerens inlidere dentem / offendet solido (ibid. 
2.1.77-8; the fable is told by Phaedrus, 4.8, to the same 
effect). There is an allusion twice to the apologue of the 
Ass in the Lion’s Skin (see Lucian, Fugitives 13), once 
as a sinister hint from those jealous of Horace’s rela 
tions with Maecenas, quoniam in propria non pelle 
quie ssem (Serm. 1.6. 22), and again in praise of Lucil 
ius’ fearless exposure of vice: desrabaen et pellem, nitidus 
qua quisque per ora / cederet, introrsum turpis (ibid 
2.1.64-5). In these minor instances of the employment 
of fable, Horace does not primarily seek to sharpen the 
satiric value of the passage, but rather to cast his argu- 
ment in a more poetic form and to render his point 
more interesting by allusion to popular stories. 


Several riches passages of the Sermones have been 
considered by some to have the status of fables, but 
they are too slight in content to merit this, in view of 
our above definition and distinctions.4 

The general satiric import of the fable in Horace 1s 
clear. It is in his hands an interesting and effective 
element of the poems, employed with his usual good 
taste and literary skill. It is used to flavor his work with 

varicty and picturesqueness, to add to its life and 
pungency, to make his moral both more palatable and 
more tenacious. The essential fitness of this instrument 
of satire lies above all in its way of turning the critic’s 
point on each and every reader; for it proposes its truth 
as a universal, with transparent applicability to all. If 
we may apply a famous phrase of Horace (Serm. 
1.1.69- 70) to our slightly different context, we have 
this explanation 1 in Horace’s own words, as, after telling 





4Lejay (Ixxix, nm. 3) cites as instances falsely considered 
fables: 2.1-20, 52, 55; 2.2.64; 2.5.83; 2.7.70;  2.3-299; 
2:6:505  1-%.93: 
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his little story, he remarks with a knowing wink, 
mutato nomine, de te / fabula narratur. . . . 
RAYMOND V. SCHODER 


UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL, DETROIT 


Horace’s Opinion of Sallust 


There are two common views concerning Sallust the 
moralist: one, that he is a hypocrite, whose extortion 
while governor of Numidia and subsequent luxurious 
living at Rome give the lie to his sermonizing; the 
other, that he experienced a moral change for the better 
before beginning his literary activity.! Many would 
be loth to accept the suggestion that Sallust probably 
made his money in a wholly legitimate way as governor 
of an undeveloped — which had shortly before 
been enemy territory. That his amassing of a huge 
fortune in Numidia was at least not considered repre- 
hensible by many Romans of his own day can be in- 
ferred from the similar conduct of other governors and 
from the gentle treatment they enjoyed at the hands of 
the law, but more significant is the favor which his 
works, sermons and all, enjoyed with one of his younger 
contemporaries whose sincerity and integrity few would 
question. 

It is hardly enthusiasm to believe that Horace was 
well acquainted with Sallust’s writings. An interesting 
dissertation by Georg Schérner gives abundant evidence 
for the assertion that, from the works of Horace, one 1s 
justified in concluding that the influence of Sallust’s 
writings was great during Horace’s lifetime (Sallust und 
Horaz iiber den Sittenverfall und die sittliche Erneuer- 
ung Roms, Erlangen 1934, 79). In words much like 
Sallust’s Horace attributes Rome’s moral decline to lust 
for wealth and power.3 Both draw nostalgic pictures 
of the Roman youth of the days before the decline,* 
and advocate a return to the stricter training of the 
young. Nor can these similarities in point of view be 
dismissed as coincidences, for Horace also shows the 
effect of having read and appreciated Sallust in such 
details as his invitation to Rome’s remnant of noble 
citizens to seek the Happy Isles as a refuge from peren- 





John C. Rolfe, “A Friend of Caesar’s,” University of Penn- 
sylvania Lectures, 1918-1919 (Philadelphia 1919), 168, com- 
ments: . unfortunately for that theory his administration 
of Numidia came so short a time before the publication of the 
Catiline and Jugurtha that the change would have been in- 
credibly sudden.” 

2Rolfe, 169. 

3Schérner, 74, 78; Sallust, Cat. 10.3: Igitur primo pecuniae, 
deinde imperii cupido crevit: ea quasi materies omnium mal- 
orum fuere. Horace, Carm. 3.24.45-50: vel nos in Capitolium, 


quo claimor vocat et turba faventium, vel nos in mare proxi- 
mum gemmas et lapides aurum et inutile, summi materiem 
mali, mittamus, scelerum si bene paenitet. 

4Ibid. 73; with Cat. 7.4-7 cf. Carm. 3.6.33-44. 

SIbid. 79; with Cat. 7.4 cf. Carm. 3.24.51-4. 


nial civil strife (Epod. 16.41-2), for Sallust’s Sertorius 
also longs to retire there (Hist. 1.100-3, ed. Mauren- 
brecher: cf. Schérner, 43, n. 2). Horace describes 
(Carm. 2.1.25-8) the Romans killed in Africa during 
the civil wars as offerings to the shade of Jugurtha, 
whereas Hannibal would seem the likelier recipient.® 


Let us note that immediately hereafter in Carm. 2.2 
Horace addresses the grandnephew of the historian and 
the heir to his name and wealth, commending and en- 
couraging him in his correct use of money. In verses 
13-16 he indulges in a comparison of greed to os 


crescit indulgens sibi dirus hydrops, 

nec sitim pellit, nisi causa morbi 

fugerit venis et aquosus albo 
corpore languor. 


Since this comparison is a commonplace in ee 
literature (cf. Polybius 13.2.2 and Ovid, Fasti 1.215), 1 
may not seem remarkable that Sallust uses a at 
figure in Catilina 10.3: avaritia pecuniae studium habet, 
quam nemo sapiens concupivit; ea quasi venenis malis 
imbuta corpus animumque effeminat, semper, infinita, 
insatiabilis est, neque copia neque inopia minuitur. 


To assume borrowing on Horace’s part would be naive, 
but it would seem equally naive to maintain that 
Horace, addressing the namesake and heir of an author 
whose works he knew and admired, did not realize that 
he was writing of avaritia in that author’s own vein.7 
If the elder Sallust had been afflicted with a reputation 
for insincerity or inconsistency prevailing beyond the 
circle of his ‘political enemies, the effect of Horace’s 
reminiscent lines could hardly have been other than 
the reopening of old wounds. This cannot have been 
the poet’s intention, and it is safe to say that, since 
warnings against avaritia were not a sore spot with the 
nephew, the uncle’s words on the subject were not gen- 
erally scouted as being out of keeping with his con- 
duct... Hence the following estimate of Sallust’s char- 
acter seems eminently worthy of reconsideration; Sim- 
cox8 is speaking of Sallust at Rome: 


he lived a life of strictly legal luxury, which did not 
disgrace the tone of injured virtue which is affected in his 





6Cf. Clement Lawrence Smith, The Odes and Epodes of 
Horace2 (Boston 1903), 106: That the Jugurthine War “was 
more prominent in Horace’s mind than the greater, though 
more remote, Punic wars, was perhaps due to the recent pub- 
lication of Sallust’s monograph on the subject.” 

7The two passages are compared by Charles George Herber- 
mann, The Bellum Catilinae of C. Sallustius Crispus (Boston 
1897), 60. 

8George Augustus Simcox, A History of Latin Literature 
from Ennius to Boethius (London 1893), 1.220. Also cf. 
Rolfe, 170: “As a member of that younger generation of which 
Mark Antony and Marcus Caelius Rufus were eminent ex- 
amples (as Mackail expresses it), he was in all probability no 
ascetic, and he may even have plunged deeply into the dissipa- 
tions of his day; but he did not yield to temptation to such 
an extent as to impair his usefulness as a public servant, weaken 
his mental fibre, or turn him from his cherished and early 
formed purpose of making his mark as a writer of history. 
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writings. An unfortunate man of spirit and abilit 
naturally censorius, and Sallust had some right to t ink 
himself too good for his contemporaries. But when the 
moral standard rose, it became the fashion to contrast 
Sallust’s writings and his life as if it were a mockery for 
him to talk of virtue. By virtue he meant very much the 
same as the Italians of the Renaissance, the habit of 
keeping worthy objects in sight, and being strenuous in 
pursuit of them. His quarrel with the time was, not that 
men indulged their animal nature, but that they were 
subject to it, not that they enriched themselves without 
being scrupulous as to the means, but that they shame- 
lessly sacrificed the state to their own gain, and, still 
more, that they thought money made the man. 


To have had his opinions taken at face value by the 
man who publicly confessed that the Augustan régime 
had once been to him a ‘sollicitum taedium,’ who re- 
fused the post of secretary to the emperor, and who 
insisted on his independence in relations with his 
patron Maecenas, is no small tribute to Sallust’s sin- 
cerity. 

Paut R. MurpHy 
MOUNT UNION COLLGE 


Horace, Satires 1. 1. 54-60 


Horace has met the argument of the miser that it is 
pleasant to have a large reserve to draw on, even though 
that reserve far surpasses one’s ability to consume, with 
a figure which amounts to a reductio ad absurdum: 

ut tibi si sit opus liquidi non amplius urna 
vel cyatho, et dicas ““magno de flumine malim 
quam ex hoc fonticulo tantundem sumere.” eo fit, 


plenior ut siquos delectet copia iusto, 
cum ripa simul avolsos ferat Aufidus acer. (54-8) 


Thus Horace at once discloses the absurdity of such 


procedure and points to the possibility that the 


amasser of wealth may be swept away in the flood of 
his own resources. Horace continues: 
at qui tantuli eget quanto est opus, is neque limo 
turbatam haurit aquam neque vitam amittit in 
undis. (59-60) 

Porphyrio comments: Perseverat in allegoria. Pre- 
cisely, but how is the allegory to be interpreted? The 
second clause has been referred to (a) a real loss of 
life (Comm. Crug. ad 56: et plerumque illis 
ipsam acquirendi cupiditatem esse exit causam; Hein- 
dorf; Schiitz; Gow), or (0) a loss of the true purpose of 
life (Diintzer; Kirchner; Knapp, TAPhA 45, 1914, 96). 
But as both interpretations are Horatian, both are 
probably implied. For the first we may compare the 
mercator of Carmina 1.1.15-8, the Umidius of Sat. 
1.1.95-100, and the avidos . . . aegros of Sat. 1.4.126-7; 


for the second the Tantalus who affords the object les- 
son of this satire (68). 

The allegory of the first neque clause has been in- 
terpreted in a number of ways: the Scholiast took the 
mud in the water to refer to the sordidness of the 
miser’s business or to his disturbed life. 


Lambinus, 


Kirchner, and others imagined that the reference of 
this clause was not to a raging river but to a dry creek 
and so found a contrast in the two clauses between the 
too little of the miser’s way of life and the too much 
of his fortune. Schiitz refuted this view by citing 
Horace’s reference to the muddy stream of Lucilius’ 
verse (Sat. 1.4.11). Recent commentators refrain from 
interpreting the allegory (Kiessling, Palmer), or adhere 
to one of the views offered by the Scholiast (Wickham, 
Greenough). Morris suggested that Horace had carried 
the comparison beyond the likeness. G. Schimmelpfeng 
(Erziehliche Horazlektiire, Nordhausen 1892, 12) 
thought there might be a lost fable behind the allegory 
and wrote in Latin elegiacs a story of two boys and 
what happened to one of them who preferred a neigh- 
boring river to the spring which his companion found 
satisfactory. 


Cruquis offered a rather elaborate 1 interpretation, but 
I believe his view is demonstrably correct in its main 
features: Fonticulus hic, est natura recti et honesti 
particeps; flumen autem magnum, vita et conversatio 
humana: ex fonticulo haurire, est melioris illius naturae 
ductum sequi, qui unicus est, simplex, et ab omni 
vitiorum inquinamento purus, et sine ullo strepitu 
tranquillus : ad flumen non procul a capite defluum, id 
est, vita nondum perturbatius agitata, servat sui fontis 
magnam quidem integritatem: verum ubi ad multa iam 
stadia ab origine sua, atque adeo miliaria delabitur, fit 
aqua pluvia ‘iteen: undequaque torrentibus, rivis, 
lacunis, omnia coenosa secum omnemque immunditiem 
devehentibus, cuius in ripa subsistere, periculosum: 
aquam quoque ex ea haustam bibere et noxium est et 
plerumque mortiferum Cruquius does not cite 
parallels for this interpretation, but they are not hard 
to find. 


The bitterness of the muddy water is not merely a 
bitterness of taste: it is a bitterness of effect upon the 
drinker’s constitution. In the fifth satire of the first 
book Horace says that at Forum Appi the water was so. 
bad that he fasted rather than dine with his compan- 
ions and have to drink the water. In the same satire 
Horace mentions the fact that drinking water had to 
be purchased in some towns in Apulia (88-9, 91, 97), 
and two of Martial’s epigrams turn on the point that 
good drinking water might be worth more than wine 
(3.56, 57). In one of the epistles (1.15.15-6) Horace 
asks a friend what kind of water is used at the towns 
where he is stopping, rain water or spring water. It was 
long after the composition of Satires 1.1 that Horace 
became a confirmed valetudinarian, but he must already 
have given considerable attention to the medical 
thought of his time. The effect upon the constitution 
of various kinds of drinking water was one of the 
questions studied ‘by ancient medical science (Pliny, 
N.H. BI.31: Quaeritur inter medicos, cuius generis 


aquae sint utilissimae; cf. Mayhoff ad loc.). Of muddy 
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water Pliny writes (31.36): Limus aquarum vitium 
est. And the Hippocratic corpus (Aer. g) tells of the 
diseases that may attack people who drink water of 
many kinds, such as that of large rivers which have 
been fed by many creeks and have come a long way. 
Both Pliny and “Hippocrates” 
dangerous if it leaves sediment in a container. 

Here, is the certain clue to the meaning 
of the clause neque limo turbatam haurit aquam. But 
there remains a certain irreducible and perhaps intended 
ambiguity in this half of the allegory as in the other 
half. For the bitterness of the rich man’s pleasures may 
be the fact that happiness is not purchasable, or it may 
refer to the effect upon his constitution of the excesses 
in which he indulges under the mistaken impression 
that such is the way to happiness (cf. Sat. 2.2.71-88). 


agree that a water ‘Is 


I believe, 


Finally I would suggest that one of the fragments of 
Lucilius may derive from a context bearing some like- 
ness to Horace’s “muddy water ’ allegory (328-gM) : 


5 


quid ergo? si<tenera>ostrea 


cognorit fluvium limum ac cenum sapere ipsum. 


May not this fragment refer to the irrationality of 
the glutton, who is at much pains to get the best drink- 
ing water? He would be taken aback 2 he learned that 
the oysters on which he feasts were impregnated with 
the favor which he has so studiously avoided. And 
may not Lucilius have pointed the moral that for all 
his finickiness the poison of corruption cannot be elim- 
inated from the glutton’s bill of fare? 


D 
Epwarp BouCHER STEVENS 
DEPAUW UNIVERSITY 





ETYMOLOGICA 


Synonyms for Meretrix 


Like the natives of Baluchistan, who have a large 
variety of dialectal words for the camel at progressive 
stages of development,! the Romans had an equally 
large number of highly descriptive synonyms for the 
meretrix. 

There were, broadly, two types of meretrix in Rome: 
those who were recognized officially and had ‘to register 
with the aediles ol pay a tax (tl 1e meretricium) for 
the licentia stupri; the other class consisted of clan- 
destine lupae—unregistered—who lived nowhere in 
particular, merely w andering through the streets, taking 
up positions on the steps of monuments, on public 
benches, at tombstones, under archways, or near aque- 
ducts. ambulant 
lupae. 

For registered lupae there were touts (admissari1) 
both men and women, who accosted prospective custom- 


They were known as erratica scrota— 


ers in public thoroughfares and offered to guide them. 


In this capacity the admissari1 were also known as 


adductores or conductores. 

Professing the lupa’s trade but euphemiustically called 
by indirection were the saltatrices (dancers), the fidi- 
cinae (flute-players), and the tibicinae (lyre-players), 
who balanced their acknowledged musical talent with 
an exclusive prostitution. Ther were the bonae mere- 
trices, like Cytheris who often received at her table, 
among other ‘notables, Cicero himself. They were the 
delictae and pretiosae, kept women for the higher social 
strata. These cryptic lupae were not subject to the 
meretricium or the licentia stupri. Musical entertain- 
ments, banquets, social assemblies of all kinds were to 
with wantonness—libidines (1.e., 


1The Baluchis have similarly at least sixteen expressions for 
mare, twelve for sword, as zahm, thegh, lur, tur, khanawa, 
mirzi, shirazi, hindi, sindhi (the last four indicating the place 


of origin: Egypt, Shiraz, India, Sindh). 


Cicero synonymous 











the obscene figures found on the walls of the Vene- 


reum), amores, adulteria, convivia, comessationes. 
There are no less than 25 synonyms denoting a per- 
son of this class. Amica ‘mistress’ appears in Plautus: 


Asinaria 1.1.67 cupio esse amicae quod det argentum 


suae, Curculio 5.1.3 verum mulierem peiorem quam 
haec amicast Phaedromi non vidi; Terence: Andria 
1.3.11 sive ista uxor sive amica est; Catullus 43.5 
decoctoris amica Formiani, 72.3 dilexi tum te non 


tantum ut vulgus amicam; and Tertullian: Apologeticus 
14.19-20 sub commemoratione non ita delictarum iam 
pridem amicarum. Amores is similarly used by Catul- 
lus: 1o.1-2 Varus me meus ad amores visum 
duxerat, 45.1-2 Acmen Septimius suos amores tenens. 


suos 


The same meaning is given domina in malam partem 
by two poets, Tibullus: 1. 1.45-6 quam iuvat... et 
dominam tenero detinuisse sinu, and Apne gg © 1.4.1-2 
quid, mihi tam multas laudando, Basse, puellas, mu- 
tatum domina cogis abire mea? 

In Late Latin usage we find fornicatrix, as in Isidore 
of Seville, Fornicatrix est cuius corpus 
publicum et vulgare est. Haec sub arcuatis prosta- 
bantur, quae loca fornices dicuntur, unde et fornicariae. 


Origines 10.110: 
fond 


Lupa was a name given to Roman prostitutes in early 
times; cf. Livy. 1.4: sunt qui Larentiam vulgato corpore 
lupam inter pastores vocatam putent. Its use reminds 
us of that of Avcawa. The nurse of Romulus, Acca 
Larentia, was a lupa, a favorite prostitute of Faustulus’ 
fellow shepherds; cf. Lactantius, Divinae Institutiones 
1.20: fuit enim Faustuli uxor et propter vulgati corporis 
vilitatem lupa 1 inter pastores, id est, meretrix nuncupata 
est, unde etiam lupanar dicitur. The dwelling of the 
lupa took the name of lunapar ‘wolf’s lair’ and "Seasiieade 
of this lupa, after her death, were called Lupercalia. 
These festivals were suppressed by the Senate on ac- 
count of their license. Similarly, the Floralia were in- 
stituted in honor of the lupa Flora, says Lactantius in 
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the same passage: Flora, cum magnas opes ex arte 
meretricia quaesivissct, populum scripsit heredem, cer- 
tamque pecuniam reliquit, cuius ex annuo foenere suus 
natalis dies celebraretur editione ludorum, quos appel- 
lant Floralia. The sense of the word lupa is also in 

Catullus gg.10: tamquam commictae spurca saliva 
lupae. The word lupatria is used similarly by Petronius 
37-10 sed haec lupatria providet omnia. 

The word meretrix, used in a generic sense fot a 
wanton of any type, is strictly a professional harlot who 
sells herself for merx. Its use ranges from Plautus to 
Tertullian: Asinaria 1.1.36-7 equidem scio iam filius 
quod amet meus istanc meretricem e proxumo Phil- 
aenium, Ad Martyres 4.4-5 itaque cessit carnifici mere- 
trix Atheniensis (sc. Leaena, mistress of Aristogeiton). 

From potyy came moecha ‘adulteress,’ as in Catullus 
68b.63-4 ne Paris abducta gavisus libera moecha otia 
pacato degeret in thalamo; Horace, Satires 1.4.113-4 ne 
sequerer moechas concessa cum venere uti possem; 
Juvenal 6.278 si tibi zelotypae retegantur  scrinia 
moechae. The poets also use pellex ‘mistress, concubine, 
kept woman’ as a synonym. See Plautus, Cistellaria 
1.1.39 suas pellices esse aiunt; Horace, Epodes 5.63 
quibus superbam fugit ulta pellicem; Juvenal 2. 57. hor- 
rida quale facit ey in codice pellex. 

Notable among the terms in that both genders are 
found used indifferently by the same antes is pros- 
tibula, prostibulum. Plautus has, in Aulularia 2.4.6 
bellum et pudicum vero prostibulum popli; in Paulus 
Diaconus ex Festo, p. 7 (Miiller) we find: hae quae 
ante stabula sedebant dicebantur prostibula; in Ter- 
tullian, Apologeticus 6.19-20: video et inter matronas 
atque prostibulas nullum de habitu discrimen relictum; 
in his De Spectaculis (De Munere): prostibula, pub- 
licae libidinis hostiae. These prostibulae, serving the 
lower levels of the populace, were subdivided as follows, 
the variety of synonyms being evidence of the wide- 
spread, accepted nature of the condition throughout 
the Roman masses: alicaria, a prostitute who frequents 
the spelt mills (ante pistrina alicariorum, Paulus Dia- 
conus ex Festo, 1.c); blitida, from Bdirds; caserita, one 
who waited for a client at home; copa, attached to inns 
which were virtually lupanaria; diabola, in Late Latin 
usage a ‘she-devil’ with a religious, spiritual connota- 
tion; foraria, one who frequented public thoroughfares; 
noctuvigila ‘night hag’; peregrina, one who associated 
with foreigners or who was herself of foreign origin; 
proseda, one who sits in public, similar to prostibula, 
found again from Plautus, Poenulus 1.2.52-3 an te ibi 
vis inter istas versarier prosedas, pistorum amicas, re- 
liquias alicarias, to Paulus Diaconus ex Festo, p. 226 
(Miiller) prosedas meretrices Plautus appellat quae ante 
stabula sedeant, eaedem et prostibulae puta. With this 
term compare the Parisian putain. 

Others include quadrantaria, one whose favors were 
very cheap, viz. ‘a quarter’ (of an as), as in Cicero, Pro 
Caelio 26, 62 nisi forte mulier potens quadrantaria illa 


permutatione familiaris facta erat balneatori (with 
reference to the wite of Metellus, who sold herself for 
a bath which cost a quadrans); vaga, one who wander- 
ed the streets; scrantia (scratta, scratia), a generic term 
as in a fragment of Plautus, apud Gellium 3.3.6, scrat- 
tae, scrupedae, strittivillae, sordidae; scrota, possibly 
for scorta by metathesis or by an inversion common in 
sex symbolism; scortum ‘harlot’; scortillwm, a diminu- 
tive found at several points in Plautus: Asinaria 2.2.4 
pariter scortari solent; 5.2.17 is apud scortum corruptelae 
est liberis; Menaechmi 3-2-10 scortum accubui; Mer- 
cator 5.4.25-6 nam si istuc ius est, senecta aetate scortari 
senes, ubi locist res summa nostra puplica? as well as in 
Catullus 10.3 scortillum ut mihi tum repente visum est. 
These last two, scortum and scortillum, denote a 
definite realization of their pejorative social effect. 
Harry E. WEDECK 


ERASMUS HALL 


Mysteria 


The origin of the word mysteria is obscure and does 
not help our understanding of the character of the cere- 
monies. It is certain that Eleusis goes back into Mycen- 
aean times and that the Samothracian rite is also pre- 
Greek (see K. Lehmann-Hartleben, AJA 43, 1939, 
133-45). O. Kern in his Religion der Griechen and his 
article Mysterien (RE XVI.) unhesitatingly affirms 
that mystery religion is the religion of an oppressed, 
i.e. pre-hellenic, people. His arguments, which seem to 
me unacceptable, run as follows: Mystery religion 
everywhere deals with the chthonic powers; the Indo- 
Europeans, who brought with them the conception of 
heavenly gods, persecuted the worship of the uncanny 
powers of the earth because they cared not for the be- 
yond. For the same reason the new religion abandoned 
almost totally purification and atonement, rites which 
distinctly point to Crete as their home (Epimenides). 
To chthonic views the fact also points that the mys- 
teries emphasize the sex organs, 1.e. the ritual of fer- 
tility and the (disputed) use of panspermia in the 
vessels called kernoi. Lastly Kern stresses the use of a 
sacred language, especially at Samothrace. He is forced, 
though, to concede that at Eleusis no trace of such a 
pre-Greek formula can be discovered. Nor can I accept 
his comparison of the Eleusinian telesterion with the 
“theatral area” of the Cretan palaces. Now, mystery 
rites among primitives belong to initiation ceremonies 
during the “rites de passages,” on which Pettazzoni in 
his book I Misteri has said all that is needed. It seems 
not true either that pre-Greek religion was prevailingly 
chthonic. Worship of sun, moon and stars is made at 
least probable by the evidence of the Cretan gold rings. 
The hostility of the Indo-European immigrants to the 
conception of the beyond is very uncertain. The finds 
in northern and central Europe speak decidedly against 
this assertion. The results of further excavations will, I 
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expect, support the claim that the Greeks also had a 
vivid belief in a continued existence after death. It is 
true that such a belief is not yet identical with the 
blessed afterlife which Eleusis guaranteed to its initiates. 
But the belief in such a life, at least for princes, is im- 
plied in the tholos tombs of Mycenae and elsewhere in 
Greece, which seem to belong to the first or second 
wave of immigration. Parallels to an invented language 
can be found in anthropological reports. Since the un- 
intelligible words of the mystery cults have come down 
to us in late sources only, we cannot know how far the 
original form has been preserved. At any rate, this 1s 
unimportant compared with the theory which I believe 


to be true, that they are mere emotional utterances, 
such as Heiler and Schwenn (Das Gebet; Gebet und 
Opfer) have shown to be one of the roots of prayer and 
such as we find in the late magical papyri. True, there 
we also find many analogies to Kern’s theory in the 
“barbarian” names. But side by side with the latter we 
find also clearly exclamatory sounds (syrigmos, poppys- 
mos, the seven vowels). To sum up, we can say only 
that the attempt to see in the mysteries a survival of 
pre-Greek cult and religion is, to say the least, so far 
unproved and probably unprovable. 
Ernst RigEss 

SCARSDALE, NEW YORK 





REVIEWS 


The Art of Dying Well. The Development of 
the Ars Moriendi. By SistER Mary CATHARINE 
O’Connor. xiii, 258 pages, frontispiece. Columbia 
University Press, New York 1942 (Columbia Uni- 
versity Studies in English and Comparative Litera- 
ture, No. 156) $2.50 


This is one of the excellent books that unite the 
Middle Ages to our own time. It seems to the re- 
viewer that in this book some of the solid goodness and 
the grace aimed at by the best of the fifteenth century 
in Cheision England are preseated by example. The 
author’s industry and wide leatning, her sympathetic 
presentation of ‘the views of others, her succinct and 
restrained handling of her own views and a sure and 
natural style, have enabled her to digest a mass of 
historical detail into a book of value to every educated 
and studious .Christian, as well as to special students 
of literary and artistic history. 


The study gathers up, organizes, and develops some- 
what our knowledge of a popular little book of the early 
fifteenth century called the Ars Moriendi, which taught 
how to die. This was not a treatise on how to live in 
order to die well, but simply a book on actual dying, 
like other books of that time on playing chess or con- 
ducting a conversation, or books of our time on How to 
Read a Book, Win Friends, or Bid at Contract. It 
praises a good death, explains how to deal with the 
temptations on the deathbed—loss of faith, despair, im- 
patience, complacency, avarice—and lists questions to 
ask oneself or one’s dying friend in order to bring 
him to God and the Church. It gives rules for the 


imitation of Christ in dying, and explains how the 
friends of the dying may help him at the last moment. 
Of the two Latin versions (the longer called from the 
initials of its opening phrase CP, the shorter QS) and 
vernacular translations, some three hundred manuscripts 
are extant, and over a hundred printed editions ap- 
peared before 1500. 


After an Introduction (1-10) giving a general sur- 
vey of the subject, Sister Mary Catharine presents in 
Part I, Literary History (11-60), a coherent view of the 
origin of the treatise and the relation between the two 
versions. Making some use of new evidence for early 
dating of books printed from movable type, and of the 
old evidence that all the oldest manuscripts and most 
of the others have the CP version, but for the most 
part arguing from internal analysis and comparison of 
the two versions, she makes a strong case for regarding 
CP as the older form, abandoning the opposite view 
which has obtained since Weigel’s statement of the case 
in 1866. QS she regards as a systematic improvement 
of CP, the improver at the same time adjusting his 
sections on the temptations and inspirations to fit the 
pages facing the famous woodcuts that have come down 
with the text. The remoter forerunners of the Ars 
Moriendi are traced, and its immediate and chief source 
in Part 3 of J. C. Gerson’s Opusculum tripartitum 
(about 1408) is examined, together with minor 
sources. Gerson attended the Council of Constance 
(1414-18), and from the evidence of geographical dis- 
tribution of manuscripts, from the strictly orthodox 
tone of the Ars Moriendi, and from certain details of 
the woodcuts, the probability is built up that our 
treatise was composed at Constance during the time 


of the Council, very likely by a Dominican. 


Part II (61-112) lists and describes the manuscripts 
known to be extant when the author made her study. 
Part III (113-71) discusses the editions, first the xylo- 
graphic editions or block books, and then those printed 
from movable type. A brief explanation introduces the 
stranger to block books, there is a description of each 
of the eleven woodcuts, and an account is given of the 
history of these. The block books are fully listed, but 
for the movable-type editions the author wisely relies 
for full listing upon the Gesamtkatalog der Wiegen- 
drucke, describing only editions of special interest and 
those missed by the Gesamtkatalog. Part IV (172- -219) 
discusses those books which are pretty surely in the 
Ars Moriendi tradition, down to the virtual death of 
the form in the seventeenth century, with some echoes 
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going farther. The account includes many famous 
names, among them those of Savonarola, Erasmus, 
More, and among many Post-Reformation Englishmen 
Jeremy Taylor. This survey of influence is made with 
clarity and taste, and if not with approval of the anti- 
Roman attitude of the later England, still with fairness 
and with unstinted ehuiouinn: for excellence. A full 
bibliography and an index complete the volume. At- 
tractively bound and on good paper, it 1s well printed; 
the occasional slips (the only confusing one I caught is 
against for to on page 178) are few for so complex a 
text. The whole is an excellent addition to mankind’s 
stock of books. 
GEORGE TYLER 


NEW YORK CITY 


Essays on the Greek Romances, By ELizasetu 
Hazecton Haicnr. xi, 208 pages. Longmans, 


Green, New York 1943 $2.50 


This is not a book to be set alongside of Rohde’s, but 
one to be set alongside of the author's own earlier 
volumes on ancient fiction and related subjects. Here 
again Miss Haight “wears her learning lightly, as a 
cloak.” It is her purpose to win new readers for the 
Greek romances. Her method is to discuss “the novels 
themselves, their individual characteristics, their literary 
qualities, viewed on the basis of their new dating.” The 
work is characterized by the author as one of ‘ ‘intensive 
literary study.” These Greek romances are and howe 
been commonly re -garded as a sort of bastard stepc hild 
of Greek literature simply because they are romances, 
and so alien to “the Classical Spirit.” Miss Haight 
frankly delights in their romance and presents chem 
without apology, nay rather with enthusiasm, for what 
they are. The reader will probably react as his canons 
of taste dictate. 


After a brief introductory chapter dealing principally 
with the theories of Rohde and Lavagnini as to the 
origins of the Romances and with duis dating, one 
chapter is devoted to each of the following: Chesiem, 
Xenophon, Heliodorus, Achilles Tatius, Longus, Lucian, 
and Apuleius. The procedure followed in each of these 
chapters is essentially the same. The available data on 
the life of each are briefly set forth, along with a state- 
ment about his approximate date and an occasional 
glance at the literary influence of the Romance in 
eatslets times. This section is followed in each case by 
a résumé of the plot. These résumés, while they com- 
prise only about one- -fourth of the bulk of the book, are 
obviously one of its important features since it is 
through them largely that it can be expected that the 
reader will be lured on to a perusal of the works them- 
selves. For the most part the natrative is clear, concise, 
and easily followed, but in the case of the Aethiopica 
it seems to me Miss Haight has, in her effort to con- 


dense, produced considerable confusion, which will 
leave the reader who is unfamiliar with the story agasp 
at the tangle of characters and events (66 and 68-9). 
The substitution of the name Oroondates for that of 
Hydaspes at the bottom of page 75 is not calculated to 
relieve his perplexity. The “intensive, literary study” is 
then represented by a discussion and analysis “of the plot 
on the basis of the résumé. The standard elements of 
love, adventure, and religion are here collected and re- 
capitulated. The technical devices such as letters, oaths, 
dreams are enumerated, the characters are passed in re- 
view, and stylistic influence from such sources as 
Homer, the drama, and earlier Romances is noted. This 
framework of reference is, of course, abandoned in the 
case of Lucian whose exuberance forbids fitting him to 
any mould or formula. 

Chere is little of fact in all of this with which the 
critic can come to grips. The statement (14) that 
“the date of the manuscript of this novel [Chaereas and 
Callirhoe| has been proved to be not later than the 
middle of the second century A.D.” means, of course, 
that the date of the papyrus fragments of the Romance 
has been so established, but that is simply an infelicitous 
choice of word. The fastidious reader will perhaps be 
troubled by other such infelicities as: “restoral” for a 
more natural “restoration” (25), “parentalism” (81), 
“baulked” for ‘balked’ (99), “exotic” for “fantastic” 
(104), “stemma” for “type” (115), ‘ ‘attempted amour” 
(116), “set” for “setting” (119). There is a strange 
contrast at times between the self-conscious use of 
euphemism (“he kicks her with such violence in the 
middle of her body” 17), and the sponge repeated 
use of so unnecessarily nasty a word rape (e.g. 
“Dorco who tried to rape Chloe makes a beautiful end” 
132). The reader may also have to pause for a 
moment over “he promised final — through the 
goddess Isis and happy days” (42) or “A giantess clad 
in red appeared to him who set fire to eo ship, de- 
stroyed all the sailors and saved only himse!f and 
Anthia” (43). The typesetter and proofreader seldom 
slip as in Tlelyphron (180) and Artemesion (56). 
Who is responsible for “baldequin” (51) and “sparcity” 

(56)? Perhaps these are matters of slight importance, 
but perhaps they are not when they appear in a 
classicist’s presentation of his subject to a wider 
audience. 

Generally speaking there is something of a conflict 
in the author’s attitude or point of view in discussing 
the Romances. One feels that the classical scholar is at 
odds with the romanticist and that the lis is adhuc sub 
indice. In her final paragraph she remarks that “we 
may read and re-read these amazing old stories and see 
what escape literature was in the socend and third cen- 
turies,” and it seems to me that the tone of intellectual 
superiority and scholarly detachment 1 is inescapable in 
the connotation of the expression “escape literature.” 
Elsewhere, however, she exhibits a wholly different 
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attitude, as e.g. on page 59: where she confesses: “Per- 
sonally I go to the movies to escape from routine and 
from painful thoughts of our own times.” This latter, 
incidentally, is apropos of a comparison of the technique 
of the Romances with that of the movies, a theme to 
which the author frequently recurs (59, 60, 166). It 
is, perhaps, to be hoped that other readers will not feel 
this duality as keenly as the reviewer, and that the 
freshness of tone imparted by the appearance of G-men, 
Walt Disney, and Brother Orchid in conjunction with 
Callirhoe and Chloe will appeal to those to whom Miss 
Haight addresses herself. 


Lioyp W. Day 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


The Five Attic Tribes after Kleisthenes. By 
W. Kenprick PRITCHETT. 39 pages. Baltimore 1943 
(Dissertation) 


This is a brief Johns Hopkins University disserta- 
tion. Of its 35 pages of text 28 (chs. I-II) have al- 
ready appeared in AJP LXI (1940), 186-93, and LXIII 
(1942), 413-32, which leaves only seven pages of new 
material (chs. III-I'V) on the last two tribes, Attalis 
and Hadrianis. The author is well equipped for his 
task, having had an excellent training in Greek arch- 


aeology and epigraphy at Duke (A. M. 1930), Hop- 
kins (1931- 36; Ph. D. 1942), and as Research Assistant 
at the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton 


(1936-42). His appointment as Instructor in Greek 
Epigraphy at the American School of Classical Studies 
in Athens (1942) has been postponed by his entering 
the Army Air Forces. The publication of his thesis was 
made possible only by the codperation of Dr. Evelyn 
Clift. 

The work is a well-documented account of all that 
is known of the five Attic tribes added in Hellenistic 
and Roman times to those of Kleisthenes, whose reforms 
in 508 B.c. overthrew the Solonian Constitution of 594 
B.c. which gave all political power to the oligarchical 
party. When worsted by the latter’s leader Isagoras he, 
in the words of Herodotus (5:66 and 69; cf. Aristotle, 
Constitution of Athens 20 and Politics 3, 275b, 37) 

“took the commonalty into partnership’ and became 
the real founder of Athenian democracy. Among his 
reforms, in order to rid Athens of all old associations, 
he replaced the four old Attic tribes with ten new ones 
subdivided into many demes to serve as local political 
units. Aristotle (op. cit. 41) called his reforms the fifth 
change in the series of eleven effected by his time in 
the constitutional history of Athens. 

Pritchett’s study rests both on his own discoveries 
and on the work of many predecessors, notably Bates 
(The Five Post-Kleisthenean Tribes), Dinsmoor (The 
Archons of Athens in the Hellenistic Age, 1931, and 
The Athenian Archon List, 1939), Ferguson (Athenian 
Tribal Cycles in the Hellenistic Age, 1932), Pritchett- 


Meritt (The Chronology of Hellenistic Athens, 1940), 
Dow (Prytaneis: a Study of the Inscriptions honoring 
the Athenian Councillors, 1937), Graindor (Athénes 
sous Hadrian, 1934), v. Schoeffer (R.E. v?Ajpor), the 
great archon list in I.G., II?, 1706 (in Dow’s Analysis 
in Hesperia II [1933], Pl. XIV), and many articles in 
Hesperia on the recent finds in the Athenian Agora. 
Nearly half of the text is concerned with the evidence 
for the dates and composition of the new tribes, the 
provenience of their demes and their bouleutic repre- 
sentation. 

The two Macedonian tribes, Antigonis and. Deme- 
trias( were created in 307-6 B.C. in honor of Antigonus 
Monophthalmos and his son Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
“liberator of Greece” (307; 304-3 B.c.), and placed at 
the head of the official list of twelve. In addition to the 
24 demes assigned to them by Dinsmoor in 1931—two 
incorrectly—they now number 28, including four new 
ones known from the Agora excavations and two from 
other sources, i.e. 12 for Antigonis with ca. 40 bouleutic 
representatives and 15-16 for Demetrias with ca. 50, 
many demes being transferred from the older tribes. 

The Egyptian tribe Ptolemais, officially No. 7 in the 
list of 13 tribes, was formed in honor of Euergetes 
whose reign (246-21 B.c.) marked the apogee of 
Ptolemaic Egypt. While Dinsmoor had dated its crea- 
tion in 226-5 B.c. and Ferguson in 224-3 or 223-2, 
Pritchett by an exhaustive analysis (14-23) places it in 
224-3 B.C. It had 24 demes. The Pergamene tribe 
Attalis in honor of Attalus I (241-197 B.c.), who be- 
came an eponymous Athenian hero during his visit to 
Athens in 200 B.c., was created in the spring of that 
year, one year after the abolition of the two Mace- 
donian tribes dated by Dinsmoor in 201 B.c., and just 
prior to the embassy ‘of Attalus and Rhodes to Rome. 
Officially it became the last of the twelve tribes, ice. 
No. 12 before the creation of Hadrianis over three cen- 
turies later, and No. 13 thereafter. To form it one 
deme was taken from each of the twelve tribes except 
Ptolemais, and two were transferred to it from else- 
where, 13 in all. 

The last tribe, the Roman Hadrianis, was created A.D. 


124-5 during Hadrian’s visit to Athens (123-6) when 
he granted many privileges to his favorite city. Its 
composition is more certain than any of the others, one 
deme being transferred to it from each of the twelve 
tribes, while a thirteenth, Antinoeis, was added in 130 
long after the death and deification of the Roman em- 
peror’s favorite, Antinous, in Egypt in 122. 

Pritchett has done a service in definitely establishing 
the dates and composition of these later tribes. He 
might have added a brief introduction and summary to 
his work, and especially a list of the chief works cited, 
their dates, places of publication and their authors in 
full. A short index also would have been acceptable. 

WattTEeR Woopsurn Hype 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





